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ABSTRACT 

This paper is a combination of two separate essays, 
both cf which examine changes in standards for student and teacher 
performance in various states over the past two years. Part 1 
examines changes in standards for graduation from high school and the 
introduction or expansion of statewide programs of testing. Changes 
in the overall units for graduation, in the mix of required courses, 
and in the extent of exit examinations are shown to have had an 
adverse effect on low achieving students, so methods are considereC 
for retaining low achieving students through dropout prevention 
programs and through establishing effective learning environments. 
Thereafter, Part 1 summarizes what is known about the relationship 
between testing, achievement, and accountability in light of the 
expansion of state testing programs. Part 2 addresses changes in 
standards for entering and remaining in the teaching profession, and 
includes a brief discussion of teacher salaries in relation to 
changes in standards* The objectives are to examine the assumption 
that the academic or intellectual abilities of the teacher work force 
are inadequata, and to assess the costs and benefits of some of the 
strategies for improving the teacher work force* Each major proposal 
for increasing teacher quality is explored for its ability to improve 
th9 mix of teachers, luese proposals include raising entry-leval 
requirements, raising salaries, waiving certification requirements, 
and removing unqualified or incompetent teachers. The section 
concludes with the observation that these reforms will cost a 
considerable sum and may conflict with other manpower objectives. A 
99-item bibliography concludes the document, (TE) 
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This paper is in two parts and is a combination of two separate essays. 
Both parts of the paper are devoted to examination of the changes in standards 
which have taken place in states over the past two years. Part One deals with 
changes in standards for graduation from high school and the introduction or 
expansion of statewide programs of testing. Part TVvo addresses changes in 
standards for entering and remaining in the teaching profession. Part TWo also 
includes a brief discussion of teacher salaries in relation to changes in 
standards. A second, companion paper has also been written, which discusses 
reforms in teacher pay emphasizing efforts to design and implement sala'^'' 
inr»entive programs. 

This paper, on changes in the standards proposed and established at the 
state level for student and teacher performance, identifies the major reforms 
which are taking place and considers the potential of those reforms to 
accomplish their intended goals. The discussion is, of course, speculative, 
since the actual results of these policy changes will not be known for several 
years. Although policies discussed in this paper have already been enacted in 
some or most states, the assumption underlying the discussion is that there are 
still opportunities to consider, augment, and reconsider their content, as 
implementation proceeds. 

PART ONE: STANDARDS FOR STUDENT ACHIEVEVENT 
Graduation Standards 

Three types of changes have taken place over the past two years — in 
overall units required for graduation, in the mix of required courses, and in 
the extent of exit exami n'^t ions. Of these three, the changes in the mix of 
required courses may have the greatest impact on students as a whole, while all 
three changes could have substantial and negative impact on low achieving 
students. This section examines the rationale behind toughened graduation 
requirements and its relationship to the reforms that have been introduced. 
The section concludes with consideration of ways to retain 1ct»v achieving 
students, both through dropout prevention programs and through establishing 
effective learning environments. 

Statewide Testing 



This section sumiarizes what is known about the relationship between 
standardized testing, achievement, and accountability in light of the expansion 
of state testing programs. There is considerable evidence that tests can have 
direct effects on achievement although such evidence is balanced by research 
which suggests that tests foster undue emphasis on specific learning skills, 
are not used effectively in student "diagnosis," or lead to undesirable 
teaching behavior. Standardized testing may also allow for greater system 
accountability. There is considerable agreement that testing is a powerful 
mechanism for use by state policymakers in influencing classroom practice. 
While some believe it is a dangerous tool, others believe it can be one of the 
most efficient ways to define the curriculun. Teachers fear it may also be 
used to judge performance. 



Pert One concludes with consideration of reasons for the decline i»i 
student achievement It suggests that one possible explanation for decline 
lies in the decreasing economic returns to a high school diploma as well cs the 
increasing access to college even without high grades in high school. This 
explanation is provocative, for it raises questions about the ability of the 
new reforms to increase achievement. 



PART WD: STANDARDS FOR TEAlCHER QUALITif 

The objectives of this portion of the paper are to examine: 1) the 
assumption that the acadeiric or intellectual abilities of the teacher workforce 
are inadequate; and b) the costs and benefits of some of the strategies for 
improving the teacher workforce. The first objective is addressed through a 
review of research on teacher characteristics that predict student achievement, 
effective teaching practices, and recent demographic trends in teacher 
recruitment. Possible policies are then discussed in light of thi" »osearch, 
and in terms of their compatibility with other manoower objectives in teacher 
recruitment. The paper draws a distinction between policies designed to raise 
minimin standards by attracting well-qualified or weeding oui the least able 
teachers, and ihose designed to reward the most capable teachers. This paper 
examines the goals and potential consequences of the first set of strategies. 

Vno types of research inform current efforts to reform teaching. One type 
is input-output, attempting to link student achievement to teacher 
characteristics and other "input" into education. The one teacher 
characteristic strongly associated with achievement is general intelligence 
level or academic ability, although there are few studies of that trait, 
"Effective schools" research also considers teacher characteristics. In 
general, teachers who believe they can be effective, spend the greatest time on 
task, and engage in active instruction are held to have the greatest impact in 
the classroom. 

There appears to have been a decline in the quality of those entering the 
teaching profession over the past decade. Given the findings at)out what makes 
for teacher ef feciiveness, this decline is quite unsettling. Each major 
proposal for increasing teacher quality is then explored for its ability to 
improve the mix of teachers. Tliese include: 

o Raising entry-level requirements 

o Raising salaries 

o Waiving certification requirements 

0 Removing unqualified or incompetent teachers 

The section concludes with the observation that almost any of these reforms 
will cost a considerable sxsn and may conflict wi ' other manpower objectives. 



PART ONE: STANDARDS FOR STTDQJT /CHIEVBffiUT 



This portion of the paper considers changes in both graduation standards 
and standards of student testing. Changes in these two areas have been the 
most comron in state efforts to affect student achievement directly. Both 
state t)oards of education and state legislatures have enacted these reforms. 
In some instances these bodies have acted independent of each other, while in 
other cases legislatures have mandated that boards determine the precise nature 
of the broad reforms that legislatures have passed. Other policy actors have 
contributed as well. Most notably, governors have convened commissions which 
have recommended policies for legislative and/or board action. Both the pace 
and the range of actors in reform have been unprecedented. Ihis section of the 
paper considers some of the implications of those efforts. 

Graduation Standards 

In the past two years almost every state in the union has considered, and 
most have enacted, new and more rigorous standards for high school graduation. 
The extent of policy development is in stark contrast to the availability of 
information about what is or can be achieved at varying levels of course or 
unit prescript iveness . Little of nothing is known, for example, about whether 
a state or district which prescribes two years of mathematics for high school 
graduation produces graduates with greater mathematics competence than a state 
which prescribes one year of mathematics. Nor is it clear that more 
specifically delineated unit content is more likely to result in student 
knowledge of the subject matter specified. What has driven reform has not been 
knowledge of policy outcomes, but rather frustration with current levels of 
academic achievement among high school students, particularly those planning to 
at tend col lege. 

The national dissatisfaction has resulted in actions by the vast majority 
of state boards of education and state legislatures to increase the number of 
units required for graduation, and to specify how those units must be 
distributed across subject areas. According to last year's Education 
Department follow-up to the report of the Cormiission on Excellence in 
Education, 35 states had enacted new graduation requirements by May, 1984 and 
thi rteen more were likely to take action in the next several months. (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1984) A quick perusal of the descriptive information 
in that report reveals that the most common changes wer^ increases in overall 
unit requirements from totals of 17 or 18 Carnegie Units to totals of 
approximately 20 to 22 such units. The additional units were most likely to be 
allocated to mathemat i cs and science although several states also raised the 
number of years of social studies end English (or comparable subject matter*) 
and added requirements for some combination of vocational education, foreign 
language, arts or computer science/literacy. In addition to changes in unit 
and course requirements, at least a dozen additional states enacted some form 
of exit examination for a higli scho^»l diploma. 

In general, there appears to be a trend to specify the ways in which units 
are acquired and to increase the total nunber of courses as well as the total 
niinber of required course. The effort to reduce student choice of courses 
appears motivated by the assumption that apparent declines in student 
performance are due, at least in part, to declines in the nunber of core 
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courses students have been taking. This section reviews the specific changes 
in graduation requirements which have been enacted, and considers some of the 
implications of those changes. In particular, it considers those effects for 
students at risk. 

Units 

During the past year and a half at least 33 states and the District of 
Colunbia have increased the nimber of units needed to graduate from high 
school. For most states, increased units are required from the ninth through 
the twelfth grades, although in a few states unit increases are mandated for 
grades ten through twelve. While the states continue to differ on the total 
nunber of units necessary to graduate, most states appear to have added 
approximately 2 or 3 units to the total required course load. Translated into 
actual course hours, this means that a student taking the minimun nunber of 
courses in a typical state would be required to take approximately one 
additional course per semester for two or three years in order to graduate. 
While the definition of a unit may vary somewhat from state to state, students 
taking the minimun course load would spend around 40 to 50 additional minutes 
in classroom instruction for two or three of their four high school years. A 
few states, including Florida, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, Missouri, and 
Oregon have mandated 22 or more units (up to 24 in Florida) for graduation. 
Such requirements mean that all students would attend more than five credit- 
bearing courses during most of their high school careers (24 units translate 
into six unit-bearing courses each day for fou* years). 

Some school districts in virtually every state already require students to 
take units in excess of state requirements and, even where additional 
requiremerts are not in effect, many students probably take more than the 
minimum nunber of classes. In addition, many of the students who are taking 
minimun uunbers of units are probably present in school for more hours 
— occupying the additional time with study halls or other activities. 
Nonetheless, the additional credits for graduation will probably extend the 
nunber of instructional hours in some schools and districts — a potentially 
costly item. Oie state has also adopted a policy specifying that each school 
must offer at least 38 possible courses as a way to ensure that a range of 
additional units and course offerings will be available to students. 

One implication of increasing total units is its potential to affect 
students who do not currently attend high school for a full day. Among 1982 
high school seniors, p.Imost one-third (32%) were spending one period or more 
per day out of school in community service or jobs; 17% spent a half day or 
more out of school. (NCES, April 1983) Ten percent of 1982 high school 
seniors reported having participated in cooperative educat'^n and 12% had 
participated in work-study (which may entail four hours o^ school and four 
hour^ of work). According to one study, 12th graders who work, work an average 
of 15 to 18 hours per week. Such non-full-time arrangements have been possible 
because the total nunber of uni^s needed to graduate could be acquired during a 
partial day program. In some of the stat^^s which have increased the unit 
requirements for graduation, that opportunity has now been eliminated or 
seriously eroded. 
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While studies of students* work have found that mny students are working 
for reasons other than financial necessity, little is known about the effect of 
reducing the opportunity for work, or other out-of-scuool activities during the 
school day on students' motivation to continue their education. We do know 
that over 50% of high school seniors consider 'Aork more enjoyable than school* 
(NCES, April 1083) To some extent, the flexibility and released time allowed 
under present policies may operate as a "safety valve" for students who are not 
planning to continue their education. 

There is evidence from the High School & Reyond survey, however, that 
students who work large nunbers of hours per week are more likely than other 
students to drop out of school. ^Barro, 1984) Small nunbers of hours of work 
do not appear co affect dropout rates significantly. Althov.gh it is unfair to 
attribute causality to such findings, it might be the case that increases in 
unit requirements which affected a student's ability to work long hours might 
be beneficial for some students. Little is know, however, about the possible 
countervailing economic effects of such restrictions. Students who work long 
hours may be those most in economic need, and restricting the opportunity 
further could hasten departure from school. 

Increasing the amount of school time not only takes time from work, it 
also takes time from other non-academic experiences — such as extra-curricular 
activities. Additional courses mean more class hours (and possibly more 
homework). For many students who are not high achievers (those most likely to 
be affected by additional unit requirements) such out-of-class activities may 
be critical to their identification with school, and reductions could affect 
their willingness to persist. 

A secondary effect of increased required hours is to raise the issue of 
what students should be doing during their additional classroan time. Since 
these unit requirements are most likely to affect students who were not 
inclined to take more than the minimum nimber of courses previously, it is 
probably not reasonable to believe that additional classroom time will, in and 
of itself, cause these students to increase their desire for education. In 
fact, the opposite might be true — requirements to spend additional time in 
the classroom may cause such students to become even less enchanted. 

Increasing required units also raises a question about the relationship 
between the reform and the desired outcome. If ^he reform is motivated by a 
concern that students are spending less time on academic subjects than 
previously, and a belief that in?reasing course hours can lead to better 
performance, those assunptions htve not been examined carefully. For one 
thing, most of the evidence of decMne cited in recent task force and 
comnnission reports is based on the performance of students at the high end of 
the academic scale — those taking college entrance examinations. Most of 
these students are likely to be taking more units than are rec^uired by all but 
a few states, even with the recent reforms. As a result, they are unlikely to 
be affected by the increase in units for gradua^^ion. 

It is students at the lov/ end who will be affected by unit increai^es, and 
it is by no means clear that the performance of these students has declined 
concommi tantly with the performance of those academically average or above 
overall, A recent Educational Testing Service study which compared academic 
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achievement of high school seniors in 1972 and 1980 found that academic decline 
was most evident among whites and students of upper or middle class status. It 
concluded that "Federal and state programs designed to strengthen basic skills 
in reading and mathematics appear to have prevented conperable score declines 
among low socio-economic status blacks in vocabulary and reading and to have 
contributed to score increases among this same group in mathematics." (Rock, 
et.al., 1984) At the same time, there is strong evidence from both 
observational studies and High School & Beyond that students who are poor 
performers are more likely to drop out of school. (Barro, 1984) So while 
there is little evidence of decline, enforcing more hour? in class for poorer 
performers may increase feelings of failure and exacerbate alienation from 
learning. 

Exi t Examinations 

At the same time that unit requirements have been stiffened, at least a 
dozen states have introduced new statewide exit examinations for high school 
graduation in the past two years. Part of the Impetus for this reform appears 
to be the idea that graduation from high school no longer ensures that a 
student can perform competently on the basic skills taught in formal education. 
Given that far more students are graduating from high school than was true 
historically, this observation is probat>ly correct. An additional 
consideration in the introduction of such tests appears to be the notion that 
some students have been shortchanged — they have not been provided with an 
education adequate to perform. The exit examinations, if offered early in high 
school and repeated as needed, can document difficulties and lead to 
remediation. In short, exist examinations have implicit or explicit quality 
control and diagnostic functions. 

Exit exams (and competency testing generally) have other potential effects 
as well. Most importantly, they can shift the basis for promotion from grade 
to grade or for granting a diploma. If introduced and enforced, such exams 
affect those at the low end of the achievement pool almost exclusively, 
changing the currency of academic attainment from time to performance. Such a 
change has considerable potential for retaining in grade students who are 
performing poorly. Retention in grade has potentially powerful effects. From 
the High School & Beyond data we have learned that over-age students are far 
more likely than other students to drop out before graduation. 

There is little direct ev dence of the effects of exit exams on student 
performance or retention. There have been continuing complaints about all 
minimun competency testing, however, centering on the fear that such tests will 
increase feelings of failure on the part of students who are doing pooi ly and 
rather than challenging them to perform, will frustrate them and cause them to 
hasten their departure from school. Analysis of High School <5c Beyond data 
reveals that school districts with minimum conpetency testing have higher drop 
out rates than districts without such tests, '^e effect \n not powerful, 
however, and it is not clear whether there is any causal relationship between 
the two phenomena. The relationship between minimum competency testing and 
higher- than-average drop out rates could have an alternative explanation. It 
might be the case that districts with poor achievement (and high drop out 
rates) are more likely to introduce such tests as a way of raising achievement 
or increasing accountability. 
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Some observers have made an argiment for competency testing as a means of 
increasing achievement, but only if that testing focuses on competencies above 
the minimun. Assuning that this type of competency testing would result in 
curriculum change because teacliers would teach to tne tests, they support 
competency testing because they believe that it can have powerful positive 
indirect effects on curricula and student achievement. (Resnick and Resnick, 
1982) Exit examinations which sought to tes^ above minimim levels would 
result, however, in the denial of a diploma to some or more differentiated 
diplomas. 

Course Requirements 

Beyond additional units and exit examinations, states have increased the 
nimber of units required in core curricular areas, rx>st notably English, 
mathematics and science. Many states have raised mathematics and science 
requirements from one to two units in each area and a few have raised the 
requirements to three years in one (or both) areas. Several have specified the 
types of mathematics or science students must take — e.g., one unit of 
chemistry or one unit of laboratory science. Beyond increases in total units, 
increasing the nunber of units required in these "core" curricular areas is 
probably the ux>st comnnon reform of student academic standards in the past two 
years. The incr<?ases in units in "core" subjects underscore one of the major 
threads of reform, the notion that there is a body of knowledge students should 
acquire and that the body of knowledge requires greater attention to certain 
acadenic subjects than is now the case. Reforms proposed and enacted in many 
states are designed to result in large nimbers of students taking far more of 
these subjects than presently. 

There is growing evidence that few students were taking a curriculun rich 
in core courses prior to this set of reforms, and considerable evidence that 
the numbers so doing were continuing to decline. According to one study 
completed since the Commission on Excellence in Education issued its report, 
the percentage of students completing the "New Basics" curriculun advocated by 
that Conmission was approximately 16.4% in 1969 (19.5% if the foreign language 
requirement is excluded) and 8.4% in 1980 (13.5% if foreign language is 
excluded). (Alexander and Pallas, 1983) It appears that whilt ^airly large 
nunbers of students completed a substantial portion of the curriculum through 
the 11th grade, there was a nsiderable drop-off in students enrolled in the 
final year of the curr icul im. It should be noted, however, that the New Basics 
curriculun included three y s eao^ of mathematics and science, and only a few 
states have enacted require ^ tc (k. more than two units years in each of these 
subjects. 

According to the same data, 80% of the 1969 graduates had conpleted two 
years of math and 69% had completed two years of science. Of students not in 
the academic track, however, the rates of completion were much lower; around 
50-60 percent in both subject areas. Self reports of high school seniors in 
1982, indicate that 31.8% had taken less than two years of math in grades 10- 
12. For science, 47% report having taken less than two years. As for specific 
courses: 45.3% had never taken geometry and 22.1% had not taken algebra. 
(NCES, April 19f>3) The ETS study finds that 1980 seniors took fewer semesters 
of 5.>cial studies, science and foreign language than their 1972 counterparts 
but more semesters of mathematics and reported doing less homework. IVtost of 
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the change in courses taken was among students whc were in general or 
vocational tracks. Significant nimbers of students shifted out of academic and 
into those tracks during the decade. (Rock, et.al., 1984) It is for students 
such as these that the current reforms will be most significant. 

Of all the changes in graduation requirements, the increase in the nunber 
of required academic courses is a departure from existing practice that eould 
affect large nimbers of students, including students who are performing 
relatively well . Implementing this reform has substantial implications for the 
cost of education, the array of teachers, and the educational experience of 
students. It goes almost without saying that re )rms which may double state 
minimun requirements in science and mathematics ./ill exacerbate an already 
substantial dearth of certified math and science teachers. In communities 
which are still exper ien^^ing declining enrollments and cannot afford to hire 
additional staff, the end result could well be more teachers instructing in 
areas for which they are partially or not at all qualified. Fven in 
communities where enrollments are either not declining or increasing, the 
ability to attract high quality science, math, or other teachers depends on 
increasing the attractiveness of teaching \^ the face of competing professional 
opportunities. They are now in the position of seeking to improve the quality 
of the workforce while at the same time having to attract more teachers than in 
the past. The combination could put a considerable strain on scarce resources. 

Further, the changing subject requirements may change the mix of subject 
areas which must be offered in any given school or district. Assuming that a 
school is offering courses in keeping with previous state requirements, more 
required courses in mathematics, English and science may be balanced by less 
opportunity to choose elect ives. Such changes may result in diminished 
opportunities for teachers in elective or personal service courses such as 
family living oi' driver education or home economics, who can not teach in the 
new areas, but who still must be paid. The availability of these teachers may 
encourage out of subject teaching, perhaps with a minimal amount of retraining* 
Out of subject teaching is a separate and considerable problem and was 
criticized even before this round of reform. 

Unlike increases in unit requirements or exit exams, changes in the mix of 
courses required for graduation may very well affect substantial nimbers of 
students, especially those in non-academic programs. These course changes 
would affect students in districts which may have requirements considerably 
greater than previous statewide minimims and students who are performing at or 
above average academically. Assuming that only 13.5% of high school seniors 
were taking the New Basics curriculim in 1980, it seems likely that large 
nimbers of students were also completing a full program with considerably less 
than two years of science, two years of math end four years of English. There 
is little doubt that estate policymakers have, through these changes, sought to 
increase overall exposure to core curriculun and, presumably, achievement, for 
students at all performance levels. 

The possibility of affecting student achievement positively through the 
introduction of requirements for rDore core courses is reinforced in the work of 
Alexander an.. Pallas (1983). Analyzing the potential impact of the New Basics 
curriculim proposed in A Nation At Risk , they find that completion of the 
curriculim has considerable, positive affects on overall student achievement. 
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It should be notea, however, that completion of the full curr icul tin is 
critical. Achievement does not appear to be incremental. Skipping the last 
course in the sequence (e.g., the third year of science or math, for example) 
means losing most of the curriculum's achievement benefit. Most states have 
not mandated the three-year science or oiath requirements which Alexander and 
Pallas concl ude make the difference. Significantly, however, for poor 
performing students completion of the curriculun has few if any achievement 
benef i ts. 

Further evidence of the potential positive impact of the academic 
challenge implicit in more core courses is found in recent studie^r by Natriello 
and Dornbusch (cited in VIcDill, et.al., 1984). They found that when studer s 
are confror.ted with an increased academic challenge, they tend to devote mo 3 
time to education — i.e., thev pay nrwre atterlion in class and spend more time 
on homework. This result was most pronounced for high-ability students, 
however. Low ability students can become frustrated if the pace exceeds their 
ability to mpster material. 

For students who are doing well, or who are capable of doing well but are 
"coasting" on elect ivss, th-^ challenge of additional years of mathematics or 
science may prove a v^orthwhile experience. For less capable students, however, 
more math and science may exacerbate existing performance difficulties .nd 
increase frustration with jducation. The problems could be amplified by the 
introduction of a new and possibly minimally trained cedre of mathematics and 
science teachers mandated to teach these courses to students who would not have 
taken them previously. A few states which nave increased requirements have 
also taken steps to allow course substitutions for students in vocational or 
other programs than college preparatory, but the vast majority have not. In 
fact, several states have gone farther than introducing additional years of 
math or science to mandate specific courses or types of courses as well; e.g., 
two years of laboratory science (South Dakota), or one year of geometry pnd two 
years of algebra (Louisiana). In an educational system in vhich 48.5% of 1982 
high school seniors report having taken two years of algebrp previously, such 
changes could have dramatic effects. (NCES, April 1983) 

The considerable disparity between such state requirements and existing 
practice suggests that districts and schools will f:nd new ways to accommodate 
their needs and students' interests to the new requirements, or the 
requirements will be modified, or both. As one group of researchers points 
out, the content of academic courses is often affected by a desire to make 
instruction practical and interesting. Even in the same course, changes are 
made when information is presented to groups of students with lower academic 
abilities. (Resnick and Resnick, 1982 and 1985) Since most of the new 
requirements are not scheduled to be fully operational until 1987 or even 19?^, 
the adaptation and rrodification process will probably take place gradually over 
the next few years. It may take several forms: local definitions of 
requirements that mitig> te what appear to be tough standards, state guidelines 
which broaden defii:itions of science, mathematics or other subject* to include 
subjects which have not, trad i tion^^lly, been considered science or mat^, or 
(less likely) fur the" .anges in state requirements which weaken the impact of 
previous reforms. 
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One of the first areas in which state definition may take place is in the 
area of computer education. Over the past two years at least eight states have 
mandated that students take one-half or one unit in computer science or 
computer education or computer technology. Several additional states have 
mandated that all students be computer literate in order to graduate, or have 
given students the opportunity to substitute a unit or half unit in computer 
education for some other graduation requirement. Until this round of reforms, 
no state had any comparable requirement. There are few teachers with 
certification in these areas and little professional agreement on the content 
of instruction in computer courses. Few students, regardless of academic 
standing, were taking computer education courses prior to these mandates. 

What happens to the requirements for computer education may be a good tes^ 
of what happens to new requirements in other subject areas. Whether this 
requirement results in new education and new courses for all students or is 
redefined to enable schools to make few changes in curriculun (particularly for 
students who are not interested in learning ab^out computers or do not have the 
basic skills to use computers effectively) will be a good test of the overall 
capability of the new requi rer.ients to shape education. 

The Extra Curriculun 

At the present time only a relative handful of states has introduced 
requirements to limit student participaJon in extra-curricular activities. 
Like graduation requirements, however, most such reforms are focused on high 
school students. For example, students in South Carolina must pass four 
courses in orde" to participate in sports. In Delaware, students must pass 
four courses, Ox which two must be core courses, in order to participate. 
Alabama has curtailed extracurricular activities during the school day. Texas 
seeks to limit participation to students who obtain C grades and have low 
absenteeism rates, as well as limiting total hours of participation for all 
students. (Educat ion Week, 1985) 

It is hard tv, '^auge the effect of such regulations. It is unclear, to 
begin v th, whether such rules are passed out of concern that student 
participation in extra-curricular activities takes time away from learning, or 
because extra-curricular activities are viewed as a reward or incentive for 
good grades. According to self-reports, about 7% of hig? school seniors have 
grade averages of below C. (NCS, April 1983) We do rot know what percentage 
of those students are likely to participate in er i*a-c*^r r icular activities in 
places where these rules are not in effect. Since t^eso regulations are 
intended to have psychological or motivational ef ots as well as limiting 
actual participation, it would also be importh<" co knew wheiher marginal 
students would be motivated to achieve in or' to participate or whether the 
closing off of this option would have no e.^eet or iead to discouragement. 

Excellence and Equity 

Despite this rather depressing sense that the current round of reforms is 
unlikely to affect, positively tnd could affect negatively, the achievement of 
students who are at the low end of the performance spectrim, there are reforms 
which could be direct'^d to those students and which have a likelihood of 
improving achievement and retention. It would seem critical to introduce such 
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reforms at the present time, simultaneous with the introduction of excellence 
reforms, in order to forestall the possibilities .jf educpcional disillusionment 
for those performing poorly. Observers have suggested a variety of reforms 
that states and school districts can undertake. Those reforms are laigely of 
two kinds those aimed at improving the effectiveness of schools in general, 
and those aimed, directly, at students who are likely to drop out. 

A. School Inprovement Reforms: 

Critics of recent increases in course and graduation standards have argued 
that a more effective approach to both increasing achievement and preventing 
educational alienation is to concentrate on classroom and school building 
reforms which have shown promise of achieving both goals. Some of these 
critics are skeptical of the ability of uniform, state-imposed unit or course 
requirements to affect education in the classroom, and prefer to identify the 
teacher, classroom and school t>ehaviors which are related to higher ^-tudent 
achievement. Although providing little guidance for how state policy can 
encourage the adoption of such practices, their work serves to highlight 
specific changes which have a likelihood of improving practice and performance, 
(see e.g., McDill, et.al., 1984) 

Research over the past decade has focused on identifying the 
characteristics of schools which appear to be successful (i.e., schools where 
students learn and disruption is at a minimun) and those which appear to be 
unsuccessful (i.e., schools with high rates of dropout or absenteeism and low 
rates of performance). Schools which are successful have in coranwn such 
characteristics as clear rules and consistent enforcement, small size, support 
for academic achievemtnt, flexible schedules, teacher-actai nistrator 
cooperation, emphasis on instruction rather than simply on maintaining order, 
individualized, self-paced instruction, and rewards based on individual 
accomplishment as well as, or in lieu of, performance in comparison to others 
or to absolute standards. (Cohen, 1983) Schools with poor performance lacked 
these characteristics. The challenge for policymakers is to construct broad 
rules — through laws and regulations — which encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of successful schools. 

B. Specific Drop-out Prevention Efforts 

Another way of approaching reform is to assume that increases in units and 
courses as well as exit exams and restrictions on extra-curricular activities 
will benefit average and higher ability students. What is required, therefore, 
is not a different stc of reforms but additional assistance to those who may 
suffer; the poor achievers and those who are already alienated from education. 
Both groups have the potential to drop out, so what is needed are specific 
programs aimed at remediation and/or drop ou. prevention. In order to meet the 
needs of those groups, it is necessary to examine what is known about the 
effectiveness of specific efforts to stem dropping out. 

For some students, dropping out is related to conditions that may have 
their origin not solely in educational performance but in personal factors 
which can affect educational continuation. For example, a substantial 
percentage of such students are adolescent parents, who find it impossible to 
combine chi Idraising wi th school attendance. To the extent that such students 
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have been able to stay in school or return to school, the reasons lie in both 
personal motivation and educational fleibility: special programs, shorter 
hours, greater personal attention, remedial instruction, and the like. The 
movement to provide options could be sorely tested as the new standards take 
effect, but the need for flexibility may never be greater. 

For students as a whole, successful dropout prevention efforts have 
several comnwn characteristics (identified by Hamilton, 1985): they separate 
potential dropouts from other students, they have strong vocational components, 
they utilize out-of-classroom learning, and they are carried out in small 
groups using individualized instruction. While the desirabijity of separating 
potential dropouts from other students and providing a vocationally oriented 
program leads to debate about mai nstreaming and tracking, there is evidence 
from a variety of sources that such programs can have a powerful benefit in 
ensuring educational continuation and graduation (and, thereby, doing a great 
deal to equalize educational outcomes). Since irwst of the recent changes in 
standards will most likely require more time in classrooms, fewer opportunities 
for vocational education, and more academic demands on marginal students, it 
seems reasonable to argue that carrying out drop out prevention requires a 
willingness to relax or mediate these standards for students at greatest risk. 

Stateiride Testing Programs 

While difficult to characterize as excellence reforms entirely, state 
policymakers have been extending statewide testing mandates in the wake of 
demands for greater student achievement. In specifying changes, states are 
prescribing that specific tests or a range of tests be used to establish not 
only whether students have achieved minimim levels of performance but also for 
overall student performance assessment. States can also use systematic student 
testing programs to assess teacher, school or district ability to provide 
students with an adequate education, and to affect the content of the 
curriculiw. 

State-required tests are not new; the popularity of minimim competency 
examinations has been increasing for some time. What appears to have 
accelerated in the past two years is the extent of state testing beyond that 
required to establish minimim competency, including: 1) state-mandated 
achievement tests at a larger nunber of grade levels; 2) state-mandated testing 
in a wider range of subjects; 3) state-prescribed testing for diagnosis and 
remediation; 4) state achievement tests for promotion from grade to grade; and 
5) state achievement tests for advanced diplomas. 

According to one recent review, by the middle of 1984, 40 states had in 
place or were in the process of implementing minim^jn competency testing, 
including 19 states which alrec'y had or were planning to introduce tests for 
hi'-h school graduation. (Anderson 3c Pipho, 1984) A recent survey by Education 
Week indicates that seven states will soon require students to pass a test for 
promotion at some grade (February 6, 1985). At least half a dozen states are 
now proposing or have enacted examination programs for special, advanced, 
diplomas. Statewide testing mandates have become a leading mechanism for the 
exercise of state oversight of education. 
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While this description of the extent of the increase in statewide testing 
may sound as if the country is moving toward a uniform assessment program, it 
should be noted that the actual plans for testing vary widely among the states. 
Some states are adding grades to existing testing programs in basic skills, 
some are introducing or expanding the use of well-known standardized 
achievement test batteries to additional grades or additional subjects, some 
are conducting earlier adnini strat ions of the minimun-competency tests used in 
the granting of high school diplomas, and some are introducing additional 
criterion-referenced tests in specific subject areas (such as writing tests at 
the 9th or nth grade levels) (Education Week, February 6, 1985), 

The introduction or expansion of statewide minimun competency and 
standardized achievement testing programs probably says more about educational 
governance than about advances in the practice of student testing. American 
students already undergo more standardized testing than students in any other 
country. (Resnick and Resnick, 1982) It is estimated that the average student 
takes approximately six full batteries of standardized achievement tests 
between kindergarten and high school graduation. The General Accounting Office 
estimated several years ago th^^.t 90% of the nation's school districts 
administer standardized tests to at least some children each year. Unlike 
standard-setting for high school graduation which seeks to rectify a decline in 
the item mandated (e.g., students are taking fewer core courses so more core 
courses are mandated), there is little evidence that mandating more tests is 
compensating for a lack of tests. 

sjtandardized Testing and Achievement 

The expansion of state testing programs seems driven by more than a need 
to know how students in a state are performing. Underlying this unprecedented 
expansion of state testing policies are implicit assunptions about what testing 
can accomplish. Perhaps the most basic is the belief that testing can motivf*te 
students to achieve. While testing linked to the granting of diplomas may have 
a direct achievement effect, most of thp current expansion is taking place 
through the introduction of testing which does not have direct rewards or 
sanctions for students. State policies which expand required tests but do not 
use those tests for promotion or advanced diplomas presitnably are intended to 
have achievement effects because they expand the range of subjects to which 
students are exposed, because they diagnose and remediate learning 
difficulties, or because they make teachers accountable for students' 
performance at more grade levels, and hence, student performance improves. 

There is reason to believe that testing can have affects on achievement. 
There is a growing l>ody of evidence from school effectiveness research which 
suggests that testing creates standards, explicit goals, and expectations which 
improve tUe climate of classrooms and, hence, student performance. There is 
also evidence that a close overlap between curriculim and tests is associated 
with higher student achievement. Testing as p ^ns of monitoring student 
performance is portrayed in effective schools research as a powerful device for 
learning. 

On the other hand, a major recent study which tried to isolate the 
specific achievement effects of the introduction of standardized testing found 
no such effects. The study, which introduced standardized achievement tests in 
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Irish schools, did not find any effects of such tests on per forniance. 
(Kellaghan, et.al., 1982) Researchers noted that tests were acinini stered but 
the results of testing were hardly used. Few changes in practice were 
introduced as a result of test findings, nor did teachers change their 
attitudes about students based on test results. Information from test results 
was not incorporated into instruction, in part because the kind of information 
reported did not lend itself to easy incorporation. Test information often 
confirmed what teachers or adnnini strators already believed, but rarely resulted 
in changed judgments about students. As a result of these types of findings, 
some researchers have concluded that this type of standardized achievement 
testing is a poor instrunent for improving student standards. (Resnick and 
Resnick, 1982) 

Somewhat different are those state policies which plan to use tests for 
specific credential ing or promotional purposes. Some states are using either 
minimun competency or general achievement testing as a means to establish 
promotional gates. Although the nunber of states which have introduced gates 
at points other than high school graduation is still quite bmall, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that several of the recently enacted statewide 
assessment testing programs could become gate programs, since both types of 
programs may use the same tests. In addition, several states have introduced 
achievement testing for special, advanced diplomas. 

While the incentive of promotion or an advanced diplo^na ''culd seem 
sufficient for tests to affect achievement, there are still c. -tions to be 
sounded. There is considerable evidence that tests which matter have effects, 
but not always the ones that policymakers envisioned. Such tests can lead to a 
narrowing of the curriculum, undue emphasis on particular skills, and 
concommitant declines in student performance in areas not measured on the 
tests. Students will put their effort where it matters. Students will also 
change their style of studying depending on the way in which tests are 
constructed — memorizing facts for true/false or multiple choice tests, 
identifying themes for essay tests. (Kirkland, 1971) Teaching to the test is 
reported in a host of studies, particularly when teachers perceive that the 
test will reflect on them as well as on their students. 

In addition to the specific concerns about effects on instruction and 
student performance, the growth of statewide testing programs takes place 
against a backdrop of deep skepticism about the role of testing in student 
learning. State boards of education are aware of complaints that achievement 
tests may foster rote learning or fail to capture the quality of student 
learning, that they ignore high order skills, that reporting of test scores may 
stigmatize poor performers and frustrate further learning. Demands for 
quantitative information have led to the use of test scores in student 
decisions for which such information is inappropriate. Perhaps worst of all is 
the increasingly heard (contradictory) complaint that despite the widespread 
use of costly standardized tests, there is little solid evidence of any effects 
whatsoever (Tyler and White, 1979). 'Rie methodological problems of trying to 
construct valid, reliable, and useful measures of student performance that are 
independent of each student's unique educational experience are well known. 

While the National Commission on Excellence in Education and the Task 
Force on Education for Economic Growth called for the introduction of 
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standardized tests at (rajor transition points within public education, few of 
the other recent examinations of public education have dealt explicitly with 
student testing before college entrance exams. The Commission on Excellence in 
Education noted that, "The tests should be administered as part of a nationwide 
(but not Federal) system of state and local standardized tests." That the 
Conmission did not pinpoint action on testing at a particular level of 
educational governance is probably a reflection of the broad range of current 
practices and controversy about the effects of testing programs. 

Testing and Accountability 

Apart from improving achievement directly through such practices as 
promotional gates, the expansion of statewide testing programs seems designed 
to increase student achievement indirectly through several possible 
accountability mechanisms. A second set of assumptions underlying reform is 
that testing programs are a means of enabling district oversiglit of schools, 
teachers, and administrators, as well as indirect mechanisms to define and set 
curriculun standards. While some observers contend that no one mentions 
"accountability" any more, and that norm-referenced tests which could make 
comparisons among districts simply have fallen into disrepute, state-prescribed 
testing programs continue to allow for comparisons and sanctions. (Alexander 
and Pipho, 1984) In its extreme form, one state proposes that a district may 
be dissolved if its students perform quite poorly on a statewide promotional- 
gates tests in grades 3 and 6 over an extended period of time. 

One of the key mechanisms for state impact on achievement through testing 
is through the power of tests to influence curricula. Since one of the tenets 
of the excellence reform movement has been that declines in student achievement 
are, at leasl in part, attributable to declines in exposuie to a core 
curriculim, a testing program that mandates assessment in more core subjects 
can not help but aid in exposing children to those subjects. During the past 
two years, a large number of states have increased the range of subjects to be 
included in state-mandated testing as well as the nunber of grades at which 
such tests are to be administered. In addition, some states have introduced 
examinations patterned on the N.Y. Regents Examination, which tries to ensure 
not only exposure to core subjects but attainment of a modest level of 
proficiency in higher-order skills. 

The notion of using testing as a mechanism to define and specify the 
curriculun stands on its head one of the most conriDon complaints about 
assessment testing — that it encourages teachers to cover a specific body of 
information to the exclusion of ether knowledge, in other words, instruction to 
the test. What was once thought of as undesirable, or problematic at best, is 
increasingly regarded as an efficient policy mechanism to bring about exposure 
to a set of subjects and ensure minimun levels of uniformity of practice across 
a state. (Linn, 1983; Resnick and Resnick, 1982, 1985) As Anderson and Pipho 
note, "a primary benefit of a testing program is that it highlights and defines 
the content to be learned." (1984) Thus, the policy issue becomes a technical 
one, whether there are good tests available which cover the appropriate range 
of skills and knowledge. 

Unlike other alternatives for defining a body of knowledge all students 
should possess, such as specifying that knowledge in a set of curriculum 
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guidelines, the test is a potentially efficient device for defining the 
curriculun. It is easy to know whether the curriculum the test specifies is 
being implemented, teacher by teacher, school by school. To make that 
determination, state policymakers can simply observe student performance on the 
tests. Beyond defining curricula, statewide assessment testing programs 
provide a safeguard against programs which are inadequate and some guarantee 
that students will be exposed to specific information. 

The problems with using tests to define the content of curricula are well 
known. Since assessment tests must be easy to administer and score, they 
generally include multiple choice questions, each of which has a single correct 
answer. This forniat has t>een attacked repeatedly for giving short shrift to 
higher order skills and student creativity. Large nimbers of teachers are 
resistent to test-driven curricula, which they see as management control 
devices, eliminating their time and ability to teach in a manner ihey consider 
desirable. (Darling-Hammnd and Wise, 1985) 

Even when tests are developed which seek to overcome the problems inherent 
in the multiple choice format, the curriculum results are not always 
encouraging. For example, teachers sometimes complain that the N.Y. Regents 
Examination essay test has resulted in an sfinester course given over to 
preparation for one type of essay writing — a five paragraph argumentative 
essay on a topic about which the author may know nothing — while all other 
types of writing are almost ignored. Wise and Darl ing-Hanroond report that 
teachers are particularly resentful of competency-based instruction which is 
designed to link testing and instruction (1985). While it is true that all 
schools can not teach all knowledge to children, tests may be a poor or 
inadvertent way of focusing or narrowing the curriculun. 

An exception to increased state control of the curriculun through testing 
is those state mandates which call upon districts in the state to develop 
testing programs aimed solely or primarily at individual student diagnosis and 
remediation. While this approach constitutes a statewide program in the sense 
that it is state required, it lacks other properties associated with statewide 
testing programs — particularly uniformity of practice, uniformity of 
reporting, and sanctions for poor performance. Equally important, it may allow 
districts the latitude to fit the state mandate to already existing local 
testing programs. 

A second accountability device which links testing programs to excellence 
reforms is the potential of statewide testing programs to provide information 
about teacher (or administrator) performance based on student outcomes across 
schools and even districts. While such information may be important for 
ensuring minimum levels of educational quality, it may also be used to set 
salaries, develop merit pay or career ladder programs, or engage in other 
performance-related evaluation. Although state policies on assessment testing 
often prohibit the use of such tests for teacher evaluation, teachers are 
already concerned about the relationship of cross-classroom testing to 
performance assessment. 

It has become the conventional wisdom that standardized tests are much 
adkTiini stered but little used. Information is rarely reported in a tirr/ciy 
enough fashion to allow teachers to incorporate the information in instruction. 
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Preparation for and administration of assessment tests may take considerable 
tifn^ away from instruction for few achievement benefits. Even if all of these 
charges are correct, however, the accountability opportunities inherent in 
statewide testing programs, particularly the ability to shape local practice, 
may make such programs worthwhile. From this perspective it may not be the 
testing process alone which affects education achievement, but the testing 
program as creator or reinforcer of "standardized" content. Added to growing 
efforts to make tests the determiners of promotion and diplomas, these 
accountability functions could make tests "matter" in a powerful manner. 

Explaining Academic Decline 

Unit, course, or testing requirements are all designed to remedy a 
perceived slippage in the effort expended on education by students at the 
secondary level. There is increasing evidence that tl.j Commission on 
Excellence in Education report was correct; fewer students were taking advanced 
courses in 1982 than in 1972. Added to that evidence is a body of knowledge 
which argues, convincingly, that greater time devoied to instruction is 
positively related to achievement. The result are proposals to increase time 
in school and time in academic courses. 

The current rv^forms address both concerns simultaneously. Unit increases 
and additional course requirements are designed to increase the exposure to 
advanced courses as well as the amount of time that students spend in 
intellectual pursuits. Unit requirements alone mean more time in the 
classroom. Course requirements mean that more students will be taking more 
core courses in the near future. At the same time, exit exams mean that even 
students who continue to devote little attention to school work will have to 
demonstrate minimin competency in order to graduate. The next phase of reform 
promises to bring about more specific, uniform definition of the content of 
academic courses. 

What none of the reformers and few of the policies address, directly, 
however, is why students have been taking fewer advanced courses and performing 
loss well, especially those students who are taking college entrance 
examinations. Implicit in many reforms are assumptions at>out why the decline 
has occurred. Some believe that students have become lazy, perhaps as a 
function of a general weakening of the social fabric. There is a belief in 
several of the recent reform commission reports that the academic decline of 
students is, somehow, linked to, or perhaps a result of, a more general decline 
in the position of the United States in the world. It is widely held that 
social and educational attitudes that schooling must be "relevant" are to 
blame. With such notions in mind, it is easy to see how one might conclude 
thac the solution is simply to increase the requirements necessary to obtain a 
der. ired goal, such as high school graduation or college entrance. 

What the statements of the problem and the reforms have overlooked, 
however, are competing notions of why students are taking f .yver courses or 
fewer core courses and, possibly as a result, performing less well than a 
decade or two ago. Yet understanding the reasons for the decline wou^d seem 
critical to designing policies which rectify the situation. Presumbly, a 
policy which took into account the decisions that students have been making 
would stand a greater likelihood of providing the proper incentives to induce 
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students to pepform. To date, there have been few efforts to provide a 
systematic explanation for change. One observer hes tried, however, to explain 
the causes of the decline in student achievement beyond the view that decline 
in test scores is part of a serial or educational malaise. 

This alternative explanation for f^p^ lining achievement is provided by 
Henry Levin in a recent article (19S4). Levin argues that the amount of 
learning students accomplish is a function of four factors: the capacity of 
the individual, the time the individual devotes to learning, th<: amount of 
effort the individual gives to learning' and the quality of the resources 
available for learning (the institutional input). Levin argues that the 
ass'iiption in the current set of reforms is that greater requirements for 
expenditure of time in school (such as more units requiring .iiore seat time or 
tougher courses) will improve overall performance. 

According tc Levin, time is only one of the variables that affect 
learning. While the institution has control of time, it has considerably less 
control over effort — which is controlled by the student. If students do not 
listen or concentrate, more time will have little if any effect. Further, 
Levin argues, students expend effort to the extent necessary to obtain the 
rewards they seek. If the rewards are not sufficient (or increased), students 
confronted with additional time demands for the rewards will adjust by 
decreasing their levels of effort. 

Levin argues that the current round of reform is just such a case in 
point. The time danands for a high school diploma are being increased, but 
good grades and the diploma itself are no more reward now than they have been 
until now. In fact, their extrinsic or economic worth has been declining for 
quite some time, and that decline, in pa* t, explains the decline in effort 
(and, thereby, achievement) on the part of secondary students. Levin bases his 
claim for the declining worth of grades and the diploma on both the decline in 
economic returns to high school graduation and the diminished necessity of high 
achievement for college entrance. Over the past two decades the massive 
expansion of post-secondary education has all but eliminated competitiveness 
for slots in colleges. Almost anyone who graduates from high school can go to 
college. "The result is that the incentives to take difficult courses and 
achieve high test scores to gain college acceptance are much lower today than 
they were in the past." 

These changes in the extrinsic rewards of high school completion are ones 
over which secondary education policymakers have little leverage. As a result. 
Levin concludes, school districts with limited funds would do well to weigh the 
costs involved in adding seat time. Those funds might better be spent on other 
reforms — such as hiring more talented teachers, reducing class size, 
retraining teachers, or the like. These reforms stand a better possibility of 
improving achievement by improving the "intrinsic attraction of the schooling 
experience." It is the intrinsic quality and appeal of education over which 
education policymakers have some control. 

While Levin's explanation is just one among many possibilities, this line 
of reasoning demonstrates the importance of considering the causes of a change 
in formulating policy responses. Not only does this theory try to explain the 
decline of enrollments in euvanced courses and test scores and suggest 
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appropriate responses, the explanation allows for establishing priorities among 
competing reform proposals. Over the next few years the true costs and 
outcomes of extending seat time, introducing testing prografps, creating merit 
pay plant, and expanding the availability of advanced courses will become 
clear. Attention to why decline has taken place (and what can or cannot be 
manipulated through the educational system) makes some a priori decisions about 
reform priorities possible. 
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PART IWD: STANDARDS KB TEACHER QUALITY 



Recent national reports cn the condition of American education achieve 
consensus on the need to improve the teacher workforce, but hold divergent 
views about the best way to do it. Some reports call for more intervention, 
through regulation of teacher training institutions or restrictions on access 
to the profession. Other reports rely more heavily on inducements, rewards and 
incentives to attract and retain the best personnel. Some recent state reforms 
concentrate on improving working conditions, while others focus on redefining 
teacher tenure or increasing the qualifications that teachers bring to the job. 
Sprinkled through the current national debate are a wide variety of possible 
policy strategies including increasing standards at all stages of career 
preparation from adnissions to schools of education through employment, 
raising teacher salaries, waiving certification requirements for non-education 
majors, and holding schools of education accountable for the performance of 
their graduates. Despite differences in emphasis, the policies enacted reflect 
widespread concern with recruiting and retaining academically able teachers. 

The objectives of this portion of the paper are to examine: 1) the 
assumption that the academic or intellectual abilities of the teacher workforce 
are inadequate; and b) the costs and benefits of some of the strategies for 
improving the teach^ir workforce. The first objective is addressed through a 
review of research on teacher characteristics that predict student achievement, 
effective teaching practices, and recent demographic trends in teacher 
recruitment. Possible policies are then discussed in light of this research, 
and in terms of their compatibility with other manpower objectives in teacher 
recruitment. The paper drawo a distinction between policies designed to raise 
minimum standards by attracting wel 1-qucl i f ied or weeding out the least able 
teachers, and those designed to reward the most capable teachers. This paper 
examines the goals and potential consequences of the first set of strategies. 
Those policies designed to reward performance through incentives — such as 
merit pay and career ladders — are addressed in a compt Mon paper. 

B^gflGBOUW) 

Concern for the quality of the teacher workforce is not a recent 
phenomenon. Almost twenty-five years ago, John Gardner wrote in another 
comni ss ion report : 

"Until we pay teachers at least as well as the middle echelon of 
executives, we cannot expect the profession co attract its full share 
of the available range of talent. Salaries must be raised 
immediately and substantially. Almost as important as the level of 
pay is that the promotion policy for most school systems is routine 
and depends more on seniority than on merit. And the top salary is 
not sufficiently far above the bottom salary to constitute a 
mean ingf ul incent i ve." (Gardner , 1961) 

Since that time many national reports on education have come and gone. Recent 
reports have once more placed education in the national spotlight. Like the 
Gardner report, these new reports place considerable emphasis upon the quality 
of the teacher workforce, a subject relatively neglected in the last two 
decades. 
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During the 1970s, schools were urgeu lO initiate or expand efforts lO 
reduce youth unemployment, combat drug and alcohol abuse, overcome a perceived 
generation gap, and recognize the special needs of neglecled sub-populations. 
To accomplish these goals, school personnel were told to become more relevant 
and interesting, provide more educational options and alternatives, and assist 
youth's transition to adulthood. In general, the reports of the 1970s had 
little to say about teachers. 

The current reform effort is concerned centrally with tl 3 recruitment, 
preparation, selection and retention of teschers, with teach, j conditions, 
salaries and other professional rewards. Report recommendations and state 
policies seeking to upgrade conditions of employment and the quality of the 
teacher workforce have enjoyed popular support. Governors, state boards of 
education, legislators, and local school districts have connvened task forces 
and enacted legislation and rules for improving teacher quality. Even teachers 
and their unions have accepted some of the approaches to increased standards 
that they opposed in the past. 

The report that received the most attention, A Nation At Risk , included 
seven recooinendations to "improve the preparation of teachers or to make 
teaching a more rewarding and respected profession." (National Corrmission on 
Excellence in Education, 1983) These reconmendat ions include raising standards 
for adifiission to teacher training programs, tightening accreditation standards 
for training programs and certification requirements for job applicants, 
raising teacher salaries and tying pay increase to job performance, providing 
eleven month teacher contracts for professional and curriculum development, 
developing career ladders within teaching, opening employment to non~ 
certificated personnel with subject matter expertise, and providing financial 
inducements to attract outstanding students into teaching. Other reports have 
similar themes, although not all strike a sense of national crisis. 

Despite differences in emphasis, the reports reflect convergence around 
several themes. These include the need to recruit more academically able 
teachers, to emphasize expertise in subject matter skills, to ra-se teacher 
salaries, and to tighten certification standards while opening employment to 
bright individuals who may not have been trained in the field of education. 
Taken separately, these approaches constitute different, though not mutually 
exclusive, policy options. Each suggests a course of action. As a package, 
these five approaches could overhaul sistantially manpower policies in the 
field of teaching. These options are to: 

o Raise the quality threshold for entrance into the teaching profession 
at various stages in career preparation. Proposals include raising 
criteria for admissions to teacher training programs, raising 
graduation requirements, and testing teacher applicants for 
proficiency in basic skills, subject matter or pedagogy. At present, 
most teacher training institutions practice something close to open 
enrollment (fewer than 10 percent of all applicants are rejected). 
Any proposal to raise adnissions standards significantly would 
exacerbate the current pattern of declining enrollments in teacher 
training institutions. Recognizing that many schools of education 
are unli^'ely to tighten standards, states are instituting competency 
testing lor prospective teachers. The vast majority of current 
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teachers would be unaffected, however for this requirement usually 
is restricted largely to incoming teachers. Whether restrictions are 
imposed on access to training, on job entry, or both, these proposals 
have implications for the supply of teachers, and the price they must 
be paid. 

Increase the pool of qualified candidates by raiding teacher salaries 
or by opening employment to non-cer t i f icated personnel. During the 
1970s, teacher salaries lost ground both to inflation and towages 
paid other college graduates. Proposals for higher teacher salaries 
are designed to make teaching more financially attractive, and enable 
districts to be more selective in whom they hire. Likewise, 
eliminating requirements that teachers complete a prescribed series 
of education course?^ '^nables those with education or experience in 
such areas as scier , math and foreign languages to become teachers. 
While enhanced salaries alone are designed to in^^rease the pool and 
raise quality througl more rigorous screening of prospective 
teachers, certification waivers would open employment further to 
those with presumably high college achievement but little or no 
pedagogical preparation. 

Remove teachers who fail to "measure up" by requiring periodic 
recertif icat ion, by testing current teachers for basic competency, 
and by streamlining procedures for removal of tenured personnel. 
Since efforts to remove tenured teachers on grounds related to their 
teaching competence are financially and achiinistrat ively burdensome, 
they are largely ignored. In the hopes of avoiding the problem, 
increasing nunbers of states are mandating a year of internship prior 
to teaching certification. Proposals for additional testing or 
periodic reevaluation c: already certified personnel are proving to 
be among the most controversial • 

Improve the quality of teacher training by raising requirements for 
institutional accreditation, by placing greater emphasis on subject 
matter competence, and by requiring more extensive pre-service 
apprenticeship. Each of these proposals has important implicat ions 
in its own right and in relation to the others. For example, 
tightening accreditation standaids could mean holding institutions 
acv'*ountable for the performance of their graduates. Were 
accreditation practices to move in this direction, schools of 
education would almost certainly respond by denying adnission to 
higher-risk students. This would have an impact on the entry of 
blacks and other minority groups into the teaching profession. At 
the same time, another set of proposals is designed to reduce the 
control that schools of education have over the preparation of 
teachers. Proposals that emphasize subject matter skills (through 
courses taken in non-education departments) and pre-service training 
in the classroom may not always be consistent with efforts to hold 
teacher training institutions accountable for the performance of 
their graduates. These and other proposals reflect a high degree of 
uncertainty about the best way in which to prepare teachers. 

Establish financial rewards and other types of recognition for high 
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levels of teacher performance. Among the suggestions have been the 
development of career ladders and merit pay. 



With the exception of merit pay and career ladders, all of the approaches 
outlined above focus on removing, screening out, or providing better training 
to those whose ability and performance is most suspect. They constitute a 
*bottan-i->^ strategy, to borrow a term from organizational theory. IVfost of the 
proposed changes are targeted at weeding out the very poorest teachers. They 
would have little impact on teachers whose ability or performance is judged to 
exceed the minimun threshold. From this perspective, the dominant approaches 
to teacher refom. might be termed strategies for reducing mediocri ty rather 
than for achieving excellence. Proposals for merit pay and career ladders, on 
the other hand, operate from a different perspective. They seek to reward the 
best teachers; hence they represent a "top down" approach. 

This paper explores the appropriateness of "bottom-up" standard-setting 
strategies for improving teacher workforce quality. First, it examines the 
assunption that a problem exists with respect to the academic ability of 
teachers. The paper reviews three area~ of educational research that, taken 
together, contribute to the widely shared not. on that the intellectual or 
academic ability of teachers has a bearing on the performance of students. 
Research on demographic trends in teacher recruitment, teacher characteristics 
predicting student achievement, and effects of instructional practices, build a 
plausible case for policies designed to attract more academically able students 
to teaching careers. 

As we shall see, while this research supports the goal of raising academic 
standards for teachers, it does not indicate what an appropriate level of 
academic proficiency might be, whether the payoff from bringing all teachers up 
to some higher minimum standard (the bottom up approach), exceeds benefits fr^nri 
efforts to retain the very brightest teachers, and the possible effects of 
related but somewhat different teacher selection criteria, such as subject 
matter knowledge, on student performance. 

The second section of the paper examines issues* related to the 
implementation and possible effects of different policy options. It examines 
the possible consequences of raising entry level requirements for teachers, 
upgrading teacher training, waiving certification requirements, and the cost of 
implementing various proposals. The potential impact of various proposals is 
considered in terms of their effect on the career preferences of college 
students, on teacher training institutions, and on the policies promulgated by 
state and local officials. 

I. Teacher Characteristies and Student Adiieveroent 

Virtually all the major education reports and co'^commi tant state policy 
enactments stress the need to improve t*^. teacher workforce, principally by 
attract ing more academically able teachwi Decline in the overall academic 
ability of teachers is thought to parallel, and in part, account for declining 
levels of student achievement. Hence, raising the intellectual ability of 
teachers is thought likely to result in higher levels of student performance. 
Over the past two decades, there have been hundreds of studies on the 
characteristics of teachers thought tc be associated with student achievement. 
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This research was driven by a desire to identify those teacher traits that 
resulted in improved student performance, so that educators could alter their 
recruitment, selection, an^ training practices to maximize those qualities. 
This section of the paper examines research findings on: a) teacher 
characteristics and student achievement; b) effective teaching practices and 
effective schools; and c) demographic trends in teacher recruitment. 

In order to identify predictors of student achievement, two basic lines of 
inquiry have been pursued. The first approach attempts to relate a wide 
variety of measurable school inputs expenditures, class size, student body 
and community characteristics, types of school facilities and characteristics 
of the faculty — to various measures of student performance. Th'^ approach to 
the study of student achievement is called input/output, production function, 
or multivariate analysis. The second body of research on the determinants of 
student achievement relies less heavily on quanti tative measures of school 
input:r\ focusing instead on the observation of events that actually occur in 
schools and classrooms. These studies construct qualitative measures of school 
organization, role and authority structure, instruction practices and school 
policies. Research of this type is now popularly known as "effective schools" 
and "effect : ve teaching" research. 

Both the input/output approach and effective sch >ols/ teaching approaches 
reflected the time period during which each achieved popularity. Input/output 
studies reached prominence in education during the mid 1960s and early 70s, 
coinciding wi th many Great Society initiatives. The research reflected an 
assumption that educational maladies could be ameliorated by changes in 
resources spent on schools, and in the al locat ion of those resources. In a 
time of comparatively few restraints on government expenditures for education, 
this research focused on school inputs that seemed most easily altered, 
regardless of cost. 

Effective schools research and the parallel studies of teacher 
effectiveness gained popularity during the late 1970s. Increasingly, they have 
captured the attention of pol ieyrakers and educators. Schools, districts and 
states have begun to implement the precepts of effective teaching, and 
legislation has been introduced in Congress cO assist school improvement. 
Ttesearch on effective schools filled two important needs during the late 70s 
ar.d early 80s. First, it reasserted the belief that schools and teachers make 
a difference in student outcomes, providing a defense aga;nst critics who 
claimed that schools simply perpetuate inherited student differences in wealth 
and race. Second, the research suggested rules fcr school improvement. TTiis 
prescription for increased student achievement found support among practicing 
educators, and equally important, did not appear costly to implement. 

Before examining the research on "what makes an effective teacher," it 
should be noted that methodological approaches differ, even among proponent: of 
either effective schools or input/output types of research. Some studies 
compare performance of students at a single point in time, and others focus on 
gains in student achievement over time. Some studies aggregate test scores and 
faculty characteristics for a school as a whole, and others treat the 
individual classroom as the primary uni* of analysis. One conclusion that 
emerges from the present review, however, is that multivariates or qualitative 
studies using small units of analysis, though more scientifically elegant, do 
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not necessarily produce new or more robust conclusions than studies that make 
no attempt to control for wi thin-school variance in achievement or resources. 
In addition, the paper relies in part on secondary sources. There have been 
many excellent reviews of research determinants of student achievement and 
effective schrols. This paper presents conclusions drawn from those reviews, 
in addition to findings from primary sources. 

A. Determinants of Student Achievement 

The best known, and perhaps most significant study of student achievement 
was the 1966 Coleman Report, Equality of Educational Opportunity . Coleman and 
his colleagues investigated a wide range of possible factors affecting student 
achievement across several grade levels. The study employed a national sample 
of almost 660,000 students in over 3900 schools. The central finding was: 

Taking all these results together, one implication stands out above 
all: that schools bring little influence to bear upon a child's 
achievement that is independent of his background and general social 
context, and that this vevy lack of independent effect means that the 
inequalities ivfyr sed upon children by their home, neighborhood and 
peer environment are carried along to become the inequalities with 
which they confront adult life at the end of schools. (Coleman, 
1966) 

Educators and researchers were quick to react to the popularization of 
Coleman's conclusion: schools don't matter. Many argued that Coleman's study 
examined the wrong variables, measured them incorrectly, employed improper 
statistical methods and, consequently, underestimated the real effects of 
schools on student achievement. Reanalyses of the Coleman data were conducted. 
Generally, they supported his central conclusion that home and community 
factors played a larger role in student achievement than school related factors 
measured in the study. 

After Coleman, investigators began to frame their research issues in 
somewhat different terms. Instead of asking about all the factors that predict 
student achievement, they focused more closely on disaggregating data and on 
those school and teacher characteristics that might be related to student 
performance. Murnane reviewed several studies of school effectiveness and 
concluded that "there are significant differences in the amount of learning 
taking place in different classrooms within the same schools, even among inner 
city schools, and even after taking into account the skills and backgrounds 
that children bring to the school." (Murnane, 1980) Guthrie examined 19 
studies; in 15 studies he found some teacher characteristic positively 
associated with student achievement, but no single teacher trait was 
consistently related to performance. (Guthrie, 1970) Other studies by 
Hanushek and by Summers have produced similar results. (Hanushek, 1979) As 
evidence accumulated that "teachers matter," researchers began to sort out 
those characteristics of teachers which were most important. 

A broad range of teacher characteristics had been included in the Coleman 
Report. The investigators had collected information about age, sex, race, 
socio-economic background, education, teaching experience, certification, 
Si'lary and professional activity. The study also attempted to measure the 




quality of the institution where the teacher received his or her training, the 
teacher's job satisfaction and attitudes toward minority groups. None of these 
factors were found to be statistically significant predictors of student 
achievement* 

The Coleman study found that the most significant school related factor 
predicting student achievement was a teacher characteristic — the teachers' 
score on a test oi verbal ability. (Coleman, 1966) Teachers in the survey 
were actnini stered a 30 question vocabulary test. After controlling fo'^ socio- 
economic background and other student factors also related to achievement, 
Coleman and his colleagues found that achievement was related directly to the 
verbal ability of teachers. IVforeover, teachers' verbal ability had a 
cumulative effect. In other words, the older the student (the more teachers 
the student had experienced) the more ' acher ability mattered. Although 
verbal ability was related to the performance of all students, it was a 
particularly important factor in explaining the achievement of black students. 

What does this finding mean? Does it indicate that teachers' verbal 
ability, as measured by a simple vocabulary test, causes students to perform in 
a particular manner? If so, teachers could receive "crash courses" to improve 
their word skills, with the expectation that student achievement would improve 
as a result. There are no experts who believe that student learning would 
benefit in this manner. The predominant interpretation of this key finding is 
that verbal ability is a crude measure of general intellectual ability. 
According to James Guthrie, "If the measure of verbal ability is taken to 
represent the general intelligence level of the teacher, the finding can l>e 
construed to mean that an intellectually facile instructor is more adept at 
tasks such as finding means to motivate students, adapting material to their 
ability levels, and communicating in ways v^ich make the subject matter more 
understandable." (Guthrie, 1970) 

Research following the C>>leman Report produced mixed findings on the 
connection between teachers' verbal ability (or intelligence), and student 
achievement. Hanushek reviewed 15 studies that included measures of teacher 
verbal ability and student performance. In fourteen of the fifteen studies, 
teacher verbal ability showed a positive relationship to student performance on 
standardized test measures. But this finding was statistically significant in 
only one third of the studies. Hanushek concluded "...the only reasonably 
consistent finding seems to be that 'smarter' teachers do better in terms of 
student achievement." (Hanushek, 1980) 

Other investigators have also looked at a wide range of teacher 
characteristics. Sumnners found no significant relationship between reading 
performance of fourth grade students and such characteristics as the teachers' 
score on the National Teachers Fxamination, the quality of his or her 
undergraduate school, advanced training courses, or years of classroom teaching 
experience. (Simners, 1979) She did find that students with teachers who were 
frequently absent or with teachers who were teaching in that grade for the 
first time did distinctly worse on reading performance. But of 112 studies 
that Murnane reviewed, a significant positive relationship between amount of 
teacher experience and student performance was evident in only 30 percent. His 
conclusion: "no set of observable characteristics provides a reliable 
composite picture of the effective teacher." (Murnane, 1980) 
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In simrary, almost every input-output study of student perfomiance shows 
some characteristic of teachers related to student performance. No clear or 
consistent pattern of findings has emerged, however, from this body of 
research. IMost of the characteristics thought to be important such as job 
experience, undergraduate grades or amount of advanced training, are not borne 
out as iifiportant by the research. The one teacher characteristic most strongly 
related to student performance is the general intelligence level of the 
teacher. Unfortunately, there are relatively few s udies of this trait 
(compared to studies of education and income), and most, like the Coleman 
study, use crude proxies of intelligence. Another limitation is that the 
research does not indicate what range of teacher abilities was represented in 
the samples. In other words, where teachers' intellectual ability is related 
to student achievement, are most effects attributable to teachers of 
particularly low. average, or high intelligence? Knowing the answer might make 
it possible to select most carefully in the critical part of the ability range. 
As it stands, it would be difficult to argue that this research justifies major 
policy initiatives to alter the intellectual mix of the teacher workforce. 

Input-output or production function studies are limited by their abili^ty 
to measure only the quantifiable characteristics that ieachers bring to the 
classroom. They are unable to consider how effectively particular resources 
are actually used, and the kinds of behavior affecting learning that actually 
occurs in the classroom. From studies of implementation, we know that teachers 
use resources in a wide variety of ways, adopting programs and other resources 
to individual ci rcunstances. (McLaughlin and March, 1978) One response to 
this limitation has been to undertake 7K)re qualitative studies of the different 
ways in which schools actually deploy personnel and other resources. 

Effective Schools/Effective Teaching 

In contrast to studies of the determinants of achievement, studies of 
effective schools and teaching have concentrated on the ways in which schools 
are organized, their personnel make decisions and use time for instructional 
purposes, and on the process by which changes occur. These studies attempt to 
account for differences in student learning through such factors as differences 
in school organization, leadership, teacher practices and expectations, school 
goals and atmosphere. The findings from these studies provide a generally 
consistent pattern. "Most schools with effective programs are characterized by 
high staff expectations and morale; a considerable degree of control by the 
staff over instructional and training decisions in the school; clear leadership 
from the principal or other instructional figure, specified goals for 
learning, and by a sense of order in the school." (Purkey and Snith, 1982) 

Focusing more closely on teachers, (Ttohen's review of effective schools 
research suggests three characteristics that are particularly important to 
teacher effectiveness. (Cohen, 1983) First, effective teachers are those that 
"have a high sense of efficacy — they believe that they are effective and can 
affect the learning of students." Such teachers create an orderly businesslike 
classroom environment. They provide clear instruction to students, closely 
supervise student performance and hold students accountable for their work. 
Second, effective teachers structure classroom activi ty in order to spend 
maximum time on academic tasks and reduce time spent on other pursuits. 
Finally, effective teachers engage in active, direct instruction of students. 
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Other reviews of effective teaching research yields similar themes. 
Brophy argues that there are eight characteristics of effective teachers 
closely associated with gains in student learning. (Brophy, 1982) These 
include high teacher expectations, use of time for learning activities, active 
teacher involvement in instructional activities, and high standards of expected 
student performance. Fullan notes, "there is one teacher trait related to 
successful inplemenl.Uion and student learning which comes through strongly: 
teacher sense of efficacy." (Fullan, 1982) Efficacy is a belief on the part 
of the teacher that he or she can help even difficult students to learn. 
Rosenshine finds that direct instructional activities emphasizing academic 
skills are most conducive to student learning. (Rosenshine, 1982) 

While research on effective schools has produced a fairly consistent set 
of findings. It is less clear how these qualities can be encouraged for 
teachers who lack them. What is the source of teacher "efficacy?" Why Jo some 
teachers employ more effective management practices than others? CJan any of 
these characteristics be maximized through diff<;rent selection or retention 
pel icies? 

^ Brophy suggests that "effective teachers — teachers who do all the things 
mentioned above — are not "ordinary" teachers. They are probably brighter and 
more dedicated than average. "(emphas is added) (Brophy, 1982) It seems 
plausible that teachers with high expectations for the performance of students 
are the ones who, as students, set high standards for themselves. Without 
faculty conmitment it would be impossible for a school to develop consensus 
around the value of academic goals. Because schools are loosely organized 
institutions it is probably difficult to impose high standards, expectations, 
or behavioral requirements upon teachers. Leadership and school policies can 
reinforce traits related to effective teaching, but some of the most important 
characteristics may be o' es that teachers bring to the job. ^Vhile this 
interpretation is speculative, it implies that the probability of altering 
schools to make them more effective depends, as Brophy suggests, on the 
academic ability and commitment of those who become teachers. 

Two modest conclusions may be drawn from this review of input-output 
studies of educational achievement and studies of effective schools. First, 
the intel lectual abil i ty of the taacher emerges more often than any other 
single teacher-related factor as a predictor of student achievement. Other 
factors, such as years of experience, advanced training, and salary do not seem 
particularly related to student achievement. Second, while research on 
effective schools does not directly say anything at)out teacher recruitment and 
preparation, one may infer that intellectually able teachers are somewhat more 
likely to embrace effective teaching practices (that emphasize academic 
achievement) than those whose academic ability is itself suspect. The 
following section of this paper considers actual trends in teacher recruitment 
and the academic ability of the teacher workforce. 

C. Demographie Trends in Teaeher Recruitment 

Until recently we knew very little at)0ut the academic characteristics of 
those who entered teaching. (Schalock, 1979) Since the late 1970s, however, 
several studies have examined the academic ability of teachers and prospective 
teachers. TTiis research strongly suggests that during the past fifteen years 
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there has been a notable decline in the academic ability of those who enter 
teacher training programs, graduate, are certified, and become teachers. 
Indeed, decline in the academic ability of undergraduate education majors, 
during this period, has been even greater than for the college population as a 
whole. 

Weaver examined the SAT scores of those college students majoring in 
education and those who eventually obtained teaching positions. (Weaver, 1979) 
He compared verbal and math scores of education majors with the test scores of 
students in other academic majors. During the period from 1970-1976, Weaver 
found that: 

0 SAT scores for high school students who intend to niajor in education 
were consistently lower than the average scores of college bound high 
school seniors. In 1^76, SAT verbal scores for prospective education 
majors were 34 points below the national average in verbal aptitude, 
and 43 points below average in math. Scores of prospective education 
majors averaged lower than did the scores of prospective enrol lees in 
the six other largest college majors. 

o Education majors who graduated from college in 1976 scored 

substantially lower on verbal and math SAT tests than did other 
college seniors. On the SAT verbal, education majors ranked lower 
than 14 out of 16 fields of study (office-clerical and vocational- 
technical majors ranked lower); in math, education majors ranked 
lower than 15 out of 16 fields (office-clerical majors had lower 
average SAT scores). 

o Education majors who obtained teaching jobs had significantly lower 
verbal and math test scores than those education majors who did not 
become teachei*s. Apparently, those education majors who are most 
academically able are least likely to become teachers. 

o Between 1969-1975, the average score on the National Teacher 
Examination dropped 20 points. 

Vance and Schlechty conducted a similar study of teacher recruitment, 
focusing on trends during the second haif of the 1970s. (Vance and Schlechty, 
1982) They examined the academic abilities of those who entered teaching and 
remained, as well as those who left after several years. Their study 
complements Weaver's in two ways. First, it extends the data base to include 
the period from 1976-1979. Second, it examines the issue of teacher retention. 
If teacher training institutions and those who make initial hiring decisions 
are not particularly selective, perhaps teachers are sorted out during tho 
first few years on the job. Like Weaver, Vance and Schlechty found that 
"teaching is more attractive to individuals with low measured academic ability 
than to those with high measured academic ability." Of equal if not greater 
significance, they found that schools fail to retain their most academically 
able teachers. Those with the lowest SAT scores are most likely to remain in 
teaching, while a disproportionately large nimber of those with higher SAT 
scores leave the profession (or state that they intend to do so). 

Since prospective employers rarely have access to SAT scores; perhaps 
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their hiring decisions reflect use of other indices of academic ability. To 
consider this possibility, Perry examined the academic credentials of 1980 
teacher training graduates from North Texas University. She compared those who 
obtained jobs with those who were unable to secure teaching jobs. Perry found 
no significant differences between these two groups on such variables as grade 
point average, student teaching evaluation and professional recoomendat ions. 
(Perry, 1981) 

This research indicates that teacher training institutions attract among 
the least academically able students, that the graduates of teacher education 
schools do not perform as well on standardized tests as do other college 
graduates, and that these differences are eventually reflected in the academic 
qualifications of those who become teachers. School systems retain an 
inordinate percentage of their least academically qualified teachers and lose a 
particularly high percentage of those with the best scores on standardized 
achievement tests. 

In conjunction with a teacher surplus, these dismal results have 
encouraged state and local officials to seek ways of raising standards for 
adnission to teacher education programs and of making graduation requirements 
more demanding. Such policies will do little, however, to stem the loss of 
academically qualified education majors who do not become teachers, or who 
leave teaching after a few years. Although the average academic ability of new 
teachers certainly declined during the 1970s, it is uncertain whether the 
decline occurred because of a failure to attract very bright students, or from 
an infusion of students with limited academic proficiency. To some extent, 
policies to reverse this trend reflect the assimption that the brightest 
students altered their career choices during the past decade but it may be the 
case that the overall pool of candidates also underwent change. 

Another point worth noting is the apparent reluctance of school districts 
to raise their hiring standards during the 1970s when labor market conditions 
— low demand for teachers — suggested that they could have done so. There 
are two possible explanations. First, raising recruitment standards would have 
made it more difficult to hire minority group members. Second, low standards 
helped preserve the surplus of teachers relative to dertiand. This surplus 
restrained the need to increase teacher salaries. Indeed, during the 1970s, 
average teacher salaries fell further behind inflation than did wage increases 
for the workforce as a whole. This experience suggests that any new policy to 
raise the academic standards of the teaching workforce will quickly collide 
with other fundamental manpower objectives. The following section considers 
some of these possible policies in greater detail. 

II. Policy Alternatives 

Efforts to raise the standard of new teacher candidates occur within a 
framework of broad manpower polices and practices. Teacher recruitment 
policies reflect several basic, and potentially competing objectives. School 
systems attempt to recruit sufficient nimbers of teachers to meet their 
projected staffing requirements. The demand for teachers is primarily a 
product of demographic trends — the size of the school age population and its 
distribution across different regions of the country. Demand is also affected 
by the teacher-pupil ratios that school districts consider desirable, and by 
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t^e need to replace teachers who leave through resignation, retirement, 
de£.th or termination. 

During the 1970s, declines in student enrollment were partially offset by 
increased demand for special education and bilingual education teachers, and by 
efforts to reduce average class size. Not until the end of the decade did 
reduced enrollment lead to overall reductions in the nunber of classroom 
teachers employed. From 1977 to 1982, approximately 100,000 teaching positions 
were eliminated, although the pattern varied considerably by region of the 
country. Experts predict that the demand for teachers will increase during the 
second half of the 1980s. 

Like any employer that regards itself as selective, school systems prefer 
to employ the best qualified personnel available. They set minimiin employment 
standards which may include graduation from an accredited teacher training 
program, state-level teaching certification, satisfactory completion of a pre- 
service internship, and (in some cases) the ability to pass a competency test 
in basic skills, knowledge of subject matter, or pedagogical principles. These 
requirements vary considerably from state to state, as does the level of 
proficiency demanded of those taking minimum competency tests. Once employed, 
most school districts provide salary increases for those who obtain additional 
professional training and for years of teaching experience. This policy 
reflects a belief, unsubstantiated in this literature review, that experience 
and advanced training contribute to teaching effectiveness. 

In addition to balancing quality and quantity, equity considerations play 
a crucial role. School systems have responded to criticism that minorities 
have been under represented among the teaching workforce. In add'tion, schools 
are typically the largest single source of employment by local government 
meaning that they are likely places to rectify perceived inequities in public 
sector employment. 

Schools compete with other employers for the most competent personnel. 
Low salaries, few jobs, poor working conditions and the growth of job 
opportunities outside of teaching for women and minorities have made teaching a 
relatively less attractive career than in the past, anployment opportunities 
in teaching are expected to increase, however, in the next decade. By one 
estimate, there will be 19 percent more elementary school teachers employed in 
1992 than in 1982. (National Center for Education Statistics, 1984) When 
coupled with turnover among school personnel, new hires may constitute as much 
as 39 to 40 percent of the present workforce (somewhat more in elementary 
schools, and somewhat less in secondary schools). This change in personnel 
offers a substantial opportunity to reshape the skills and abilities of 
classroom teachers. 

These are some of the broad manpower objectives that shape the education 
workforce. Policy initiatives to increase teacher quality occur within the 
context of these fundamental objectives. Those include raising entry 
requirements, raising salaries, waiving certification requirements, and 
terminating incompetent teachers. Each option is explored below. 

A. Raising Entry Level Requirements 
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Raising entry level requi rements entails one cr more of the following: 
more demanding requi pements for admission to teacher training institutions, 
stiffer graduation requirements from such institutions, or tio re widespread use 
of competency tests to screen out those lacking adequate basic skills, 
knowledge of subject matter or pedagogy. The burden of implementing tougher 
admissions and graduation standards falls upon schools of education, while 
competency tests are the responsibility of states and school districts. To the 
extent that training institutions and employers have different organizational 
needs, the effects of policy initiatives upon each should be considered 
separately. 

In general, schools of education are unlikely to raise standards 
voluntarily in the face of declining enrollment. While some, particularly more 
elite institutions, may do so, these institutions are not where the problem 
lies. Those marginal institutions struggling to recruit students even now, are 
unlikely to voluntarily inflict further loss of revenue upon themselves. 

Another option is for accrediting institutions to impose across the board 
standards, either for adhiission or for the performance capabilities of 
graduates. National accrediting bodies currently affect only a fraction of all 
teacher training institutions and have very limited authority to impose 
standards of any sort. They employ accreditation standards that focus 
primarily on school inputs — course offerings, faculty qualifications, library 
resources and internal college organisation. Schools that recruit high-risk 
students, seek a heterogenious student population, or are located in areas 
where elementary and secondary school preparation is weak would be most 
adversely affected by higher standards. Somewhat more palatable is the option 
of maintaining relaxed adnission requirements while tightening graduation 
standards. This approach would reduce possible revenue losses somewhat while 
providing high risk applicants with access to teacher training opportunities. 
At the same time, schools of education could upgrade their remedial training 
efforts so that students could satisfy the stiffer graduation standards. 

At least as thorny as the implementation of tighter adnissions standards 
would be the effects of more restrictive hiring policies through competency 
testing on states and school districts. One obvious effect is that there will 
be fewer job candidates able to satisfy the requirements for teaching 
positions. If standards are raised significantly, it could actually result in 
a teacher shortage. Raising standards is a normal strategy in a buyer's 
market. When the supply of job candidates exceeds the number of positions 
available, recruiters can be more selective, while still filling all their 
vacant positions. The movement to raise standards for teachers migh have been 
an entirely predictable response to the teacher surplus of the 1970s. Today, 
however, the policy may run counter to labor market trends. 

The teacher surplus has largely oeen corrected. From 1970-1982, the 
proportion of college freshmen indicating elementary or secondary education as 
a probably career option fell from 19.3 percent to 4.7 percent. (National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1984) During this period, the number of 
education majors, as a percentage of all bachelor's degree recipients, dropped 
from 34 percent to 15 percent. At present, schools of education graduate 
enough students to satisfy demand (despite the shortage in math and science). 
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This equilibrium is likely to be replaced by a shortage of teachers* 
Between 1988 and 1992, the need for new teachers is projected to average 
approximately 185,000 per year, an increase of 43 percent over the nost recent 
five year period. As demand increases in the 1990s, schools of education may 
have difficulty producing a sufficient number of new teachers. By one 
projection, should the nunber of graduates from teacher training institutions 
continue to decline, "then the supply of new teacher graduates could equal less 
than 60 percent of the projected demand for additional teachers between 1988 
and 1992." (National Center fo: Education Statistics, 1984) 

Raising standards will exacerbate already existing teacher shortages in 
particular fields — notably math and science. Tn addition, it is likely to 
create new shortages, especially in fields that grew most rapidly during the 
1970s. Despite the difficulty of working with handicapped children, special 
education attracted many teachers during the 1970s. In coming years, many new 
teachers will be able to find employment in less demanding specialties. 
Finally, there are certain non-academic teaching specialties for which more 
restrictive entry requi rements would seem almost irrelevant. Such fields as 
physical education, home economics, vocational and industrial educati on would 
not appear to profit directly from acini ss ions standards that screen job 
applicants on academic criteria. 

In summary, major increases in the standards required of prospective 
teachers are contemplated precisely as the demand for teachers is projected to 
rise. TTiis will: a) make higher standards more difficult to sustain, and b) 
increase the leverage that teacher unions have in securing attractive wage 
settlements through collective bargaining. 

B. Raising Teaeher Salaries 

Proposals to increase teacher salaries are desinged to make the profession 
more attractive to bright college students. With expanded labor market 
opportunities for women, minorities and technically trained individuals, 
everyone recognizes that salaries must increase if schools are not to fall 
further behind in attracting high quality personnel. Several factors likely to 
affect the feasibility of any salary increase, however, are: a) its total 
cost, b) the response of bright college students, and c) the type of salary 
increase provided — across the board or targeted. Each of these issues is 
considered below. 

1. Cbsts 

In 1980, the average starting salary for teachers was $]1,758; the 
average salary for all full time employees in the United States was $15,094, 
while those with college degrees earned considerably more. (Guthrie and 
Zusman, 1982) Between 1970-1982, the purchasing power of the average teacher 
salary declined 13 percent. In comparison, the real wages of all tull-time 
workers fell by just 6 per cent. Simply to restore the average teacher salary 
to its 1970 purchasing power would require an additional annual expenditure of 
nearly $6 billion. To meet the upward pressure on salaries caused a projected 
increase in demand for teachers and declining enrollments in teacher education, 
could very well require additional annual expenditures exceeding $6 billion. 
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Some states and school systems may have the resources to raise 
teacher salaries. Many others will have to levy new taxes. Some states, such 
as Texas, have already done so. Since salary increases for one group of public 
sector employees usually generate similar demands from other employees, the 
result could be a substantial upward spiral in government spending. 

2. Response to Salary Increase 

It is difficult to estimate how effective a salary increase will be 
in drawing brighter talent into the field. Policymakers should have reasonably 
limited expectations, however, for the response to any salary increase. The 
academic skills of those who enter teaching have historically been lower than 
those in other fields. Studies completed during the 1940s, 1950s, and even 
into the early 1960s showed that students preparing to become teachers were 
less able academically than students preparing to enter other professions. 
(Sykes, ND) The academic standing of education majors declined further during 
the 1970s. Given this historical pattern, it is unlikely that modest financial 
incentives will improve the rank order of education students relative to those 
in other college majors. A more reasonable expectation is that financial 
rewards can help arrest the continued deterioration in the average academic 
skills of those entering the teaching profession, which is worthwhile in itself 
but may not improve the overall acadecriic skills of the teacher workforce. 

Of the many ways in which policymakers might attempt to attract 
brighter job candidates, salary increases are particularly important at this 
point in time. TTie years since 1970 have been the most dismal period in the 
past 50 years for teacher salaries relative to those Tor the workforce as a 
whole. In each of the three decades preceding 1970, the rate of teacher salary 
increases outpaced those for the average full time worker. (National Center 
for Education Statistics, 1984) Siace 1970, teacher salaries have lost ground 
to inflation and failed ^o keep pace with salary growth in the rest of the 
workforce. While those who became teachers before 1970 did not expect to earn 
a high income, they had reason to expect salary increases that kept pace with 
salaries throughout the workforce. Since 1970, such increases have ceased. 
Salary increases sufficient to reverse this trend and reestablish teacher 
parity with the workforce could produce a favorable response. 

TVo other factors make salary increases for teachers opportune. One 
factor has been a change in the motivation of those who aspire to become 
teachers. Several analyses indicate chat job security, once a major reason for 
entering teaching, is no longer as important a consideration. (Robertson, 
Keith and Page, 1983) No doubt this change reflects the depressed job market 
for teachers in the past 10 years. Previous generations of teachers traded 
high salaries in favor of job security (a trade-off similar* to ones under 
negotiation in many smokestack industries). Since the assuredness of 
continuous employment no longer attracts many, it seems plausible that the 
relative importance of salary is greater, and that increases could bouy the 
attractiveness of the profession. 

Another important change has been the labor market position of women. 
Historically, women willingly accepted low teaching salaries because of the 
lack of other professional employment opportunities, and the advantages 
teaching offered women with children. As more lucrative job opportunities 
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opened up and made possible other child care arrangements, the tradeoff of low- 
paid teaching looked less attractive. Such women might respond favorably to a 
salary increase. 

Factors other than salaries also weigh upon the career decisions of 
perspective teachers. Several studies have found that prospective teachers are 
heavily influenced by their former teachers, (Robertson, Keith and Page, 1983) 
Some teachers may directly counsel students about educational and occupational 
plans. More likely, however, many students are drawn to teaching by observing 
their own teachers. When those teachers seem to enjoy work and exhibit high 
morale, it makes the profession more attractive to future generations. When 
teachers labor under adverse conditions, or when there is high turnover, the 
message is not lost on students. 

To sunmarize, salary increases are important and particularly 
opportune. An attainable objective is to stem the recent decline in salaries 
and the academic ability of prospective teachers. By themselves, however, 
modest salary increases will probably not be sufficient to attract enough 
bright job applicants and alter the rank of teaching relative to other 
professions. The status and working conditions of teachers have deteriorated 
in too many ways. Over the long run, these other factors may be more difficult 
to alter and improve than teacher salaries, 

3. Targeting Salary Increases 

Most salary proposals call for across-the-board increases in teacher 
salaries. In such proposals, all teachers would benefit by a proportionately 
equal amount. This is a reasonable approach if all teachers are equally 
deserving. It also avoids the politically difficult task of specifying 
criteria by which some teachers benefit and others do not. Finally, across the 
bo<ird salary increases may serve as the quid pro quo for teacher union 
acceptance of more objectionable reform measures. 

While raising the general level of teacher salaries will make the 
profession somewhat more attractive, there may be more effective ways to target 
these liraited financial resources. These alternatives are analagous to the 
rewards utilized in military recruitment. They might include a) one-time 
bonuses for those who score particularly well on the National Teacher 
Examination, Scholastic Aptitude Tests or some other test of academic ability 
or subject matter knowledge; b) grants, scholarships or loan forgiveness to 
attract talented education majors; c) proportionately higher salary increases 
for starting teachers or teachers with a particular number of years of 
satisfactory performance; or d) a "reenl istment" bonus for completion of an 
exemplary one or two year teaching internship. There are issues to consider in 
implementing each of these suggestions. The basic poin*, however, is that in 
addition to or in lieu of general salary increases, targeted expenditures may 
be required to bring brighter students into the teaching field, 

C. Whiving Cfertif ication Requiremfents 

Several states are considering and New Jersey has enacted policies which 
to waive the requirement that prospective teachers possess college majors in 
education. In some cases the intent is to attract those with expertise in 
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needed subject areas, while in others the intent is to attract more 
academically able prospects. This change will provide a new route into 
teaching outside the established schools of education. In New Jersey, for 
example, the Connmissioner of Education has proposed that "school districts will 
be able to hire, on a provisional basis, anyone who holds a Bachelor ^s degree 
and who has passed the state test in the subject which he or she will teach. 
However, during the first year the district must provide new teachers with the 
direction, supervision, support and on-the-job training which will enable them 

succeed and which will enable district professionals, under state 
supervision, to determine the candidates' teaching ability and eligibility for 
a standard license." (Coperman, 1983) California has had i policy of a BA 
plus a fifth year in education courses and training for many years. 

Proposals to relax certification requirements take many different forms. 
Some options would open employment to candidates with bachelors' degress who 
are able to pass a test of subject matter knowledge. Others would provide on- 
the-job training in pedagogic techniques. Still other proposals would provide 
tunporary certification to B.A.s without education backgrounds, pending 
completion of education course requirements. Many jurisdictions already have 
provisions permitting temporary employment of non-certificated personnel when 
persons with certificates are not available. Some of the new proposals would, 
however, permit school districts to hire those lacking education course 
requirements in preference to certificated teachers. 

Waiving teacher certification requirements is attractive because it helps 
to solve certain short-term problems, notably teacher shortages in math and 
science. In addition, it opens the profession to a wider pool of talent than 
is now perrritted. School systems may hire graduate students with expertise in 
needed '^.reas, or borrow experts from industry to teach particular courses. 
These are appealing staffing alternatives. 

The proposals also carry the potential for several less desirable effects. 
First, waiving certification requirements will make it even more difficult for 
teacher training institutions to attract well-qualified applicants. Many 
college students who might have chosen to major in education will select other 
specialties, knowing, they can become teachers at a later date, if they so 
desire. Eventually, this policy could increase the cost of hiring teachers, if 
it drives some college students to major in fields other than education. 
Bringing them back may require salaries that meet the market rate for people 
with their skills and credentials. On the other hand, the applicant pool may 
offset the need for higher sa^ . ies. 

Second, relaxation of certification requirements could contribute to 
teacher turnover. Individuals could move in and out of teaching with relative 
ease, becoming teachers when private labor market conditions were unfavorable, 
and leaving as soon as employment improved. Gince t^^aching is widely perceived 
as "something to fall back on," opening the routes into teaching would only 
strengthen this option. While some support this idea wholeheartedly, others 
are skeptical of teachers flowing in and out. 

Finally, this proposal could have adverse implications for other school 
improvement strategies. Various studies of effective schools report that 
successful schools are ones characterized by a shared sense of purpose, a 
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"moral order," and a conTiion cornni tment to fundamental educational values. 
Cohen has written that "effective schools generate a strong sense of cormiunity, 
with connmoniy shared goals and high expectations for student ari s-taff 
r rformance and mechanisms for sustaining motivation, commitmeni and 
ident i ficat ion with school goals." (Cohen, 1983) In other professions, the 
development of shared values and comnon goals is reinforced by the academic 
training students receive. Training in education may not produce quite the 
same results as in law and medicine, but it does result in four years of 
exposure to basic principles of education and pedagogy. Proposals to waive 
certification requirements could result in faculties with persons of widely 
different academic backgrounds and or ientat ioni> to teaching. If so, the 
conditions necessary to achieve a sense of cormiunity and conrnoii purpose will be 
made more difficult. Lack of "community" may be one price that schools pay for 
opening employment to bright candidates with little training in or connmi tment 
to educat ion. 

D. Removing Unqualified or Incompetent Teachers 

Several reconnmendat ions have been made for ways of removing incompetent 
teachers. These proposals deal with teachers who are currenly employed and 
have tenure. Traditionally, efforts to fire tenured teachers on grounds of 
poor performances have proven exceedingly difficult to carry out. To make 
termination easier, proposals have been suggested to require periodic 
recer t i ficat ion of teachers, or to test current teachers for basic competency 
Such proposals meet with strong opposition from teacher unions which regard 
them as "changing the rules of the game" after a teacher has been hired. Such 
P'^oposals also involve costs: for '^valuation, for testing, and for providing 
extensivp remediation. Tliese additional expenditures provide no assurance that 
the termination will eventually sue eed or the teacher will improve. And even 
if the teacher does improve, he or she may be barely competent, at best. In 
contrast, the same expenditures might be employed, more successfully, as 
inducements to recruit academically capable new teachers. 

Proposals for additional testing of already certified personnel are pmong 
the most controversial and may be too "hot" for many jurisdictions. In some 
cases, it may be better for a state or school district not to attempt to 
discover how many teachers cannot pass a basic competency test. One car 
imagine the public outcry when the figures are releaseJ. Onr can even 
anticipate lawsuits for failure to provide a "thorr a.^ .efficient" 
educat ion. 

Conclusion 

The goal of this paper has been to help policymakers better anticipate the 
consequences — pro and con, direct and indirect — of pursuing policy options 
designed to improve the teacher workforce. Th.s portio-^ of the paper begins 
with a review of the basic assiitiption that the academ* ility of teachers has 
declined, and that decline has affected student perfoi ' *e adversely. 
Scattered evidence fiom several mnjor bodies of researc supports the general 
thrust of efforts to attract more academically capable teachers. It is 
unclear however, whether efforts focused on screening out the least able job 
candidates are preferable to thos^ designed to attract top-level performers. 
This distinction is important, for many policies that might accomplish the 
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first objective would have no bearing on teachers who exceed minimum 
performance thresholds (except to compete for scarce resources). 

There are a variety of different ways considered for raising the academic 
proficiency of teachers. Some alternatives focus on teacher training, while 
others deal with employment. Many of these reconnmendat ions were advanced in 
recent national reports. Some reports suggested that they be adopted as a 
total package. In the euphoria following the initial reports, some argued that 
it would be a mistt^i.e to adopt recomnendati ons on a piecemeal basis. The 
national reports were conspicuously silent, however, about the dollars 
necessary to implement their recoomendat ions , the relationship between 
recommendations and other fundamental manpower objectives, and the interplay 
among various reconrinendations. As this reality sets in, as legislative 
packages are actually drafted, as voters and legislators are asked to approve 
tax increases, and as educational "sacred cows" are threatened, some proposals 
will inevitably prove more attractive than others. 
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